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NOTES ON ETHICAL INDETERMINACY 


HERE is something disturbingly paradoxical about the work 

done in ethics in the first half of this century. On the one 
hand, there is little question of its extraordinarily high quality. 
It is marked by thinking of great subtlety and power. It has 
been creative, for it has re-stated the traditional problems of ethics, 
using new categories and methods of analysis. It is unlikely that 
one could find another half-century in the history of ethics of 
comparable inventiveness and ferment. 

But then there is the other side of the coin—and this is less 
prepossessing. Morality is a very complicated matter—in which 
respects and to what extent complicated, I will try to show later— 
and it is therefore a formidable object for study. But much of the 
work done in ethics in this century has not begun to do justice to 
its complexity and its human significance. Much of what makes 
choice by the agent and judgment by the spectator so difficult and 
perplexing has been ignored or treated only obliquely. The new 
ways of thinking in ethics have fastened upon only a single aspect 
of moral experience, such as the use of language in persuasion, 
and have taken this to be the whole problem for ethics. But when 
this one factor is so considered, then ethical thought, no matter 
how subtle it may be, must necessarily become scholastic or mere 
cleverness. It gives the appearance, in Kant’s figure, of reason 
flapping its wings in the void. 

What is lacking is the catholic awareness of all of the elements 
that can enter into the context of moral choice. The phenomena of 
moral experience are linguistic, psychological, social, and historical, 
bound together, sometimes tightly, sometimes loosely, by normative 
principles of conduct. Any viable ethical theory, which takes 
seriously the job of normative ethics, must be concerned to dis- 
tinguish and articulate the forces which enter into the situation of 
moral perplexity. This necessarily makes us see how diverse these 
forces are, involving, as they do, factual knowledge of any sort what- 
ever—economic, hygienic, or military, different and conflicting 
motives within the agent, institutional claims and sanctions, the 
character and aspirations of the agent’s society, and so on. The 
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failure of recent theories to recognize the larger context in which 
moral problems emerge has been chiefly responsible for their aridity, 
for their disconcerting inability to make contact with the primary 
data of morality. 

But this is as much as to say that these theories have lost sight 
of what is best in the tradition of ethical naturalism. They have 
usually set themselves going by a polemic against the logic of 
naturalism. That their criticisms have been, to some extent, well- 
taken, is attested by the fact that ethical naturalists have recently 
re-formed their lines.1 The new naturalists concede the force of 
the ‘‘naturalistic fallacy’’ argument—if, that is to say, any of 
their predecessors have in point of fact ever used any reasoning 
which commits this fallacy.2 But the logical critique made by 
recent non-naturalisms has rendered them oblivious to what is 
seminal in naturalism. The choice of ‘‘natural’’ properties in 
defining the moral predicates, which has been taken by these critics 
to invite or even to constitute the ‘‘fallacy,’’ locates ethics among 
human needs and loyalties. The tradition of Aristotle, Mill, and 
Dewey is animated by the insight that morality must be seen in the 
setting of human and social existence generally. Their knowledge 
of man and society may be inadequate or dated. Within limits, 
that can be set right. But the whole temper and direction of 
their approach constrains them against reducing morality to the 
deliverances of intuition, ordinary discourse, or the logic of rhetoric. 

Ethical naturalism, so far as it is empirical, is informed by the 
genius of all empiricism—sensitivity to and concern for the 
particularities which enter into the concrete existential situa- 
tion. In ethics, this leads to the recognition that moral rules and 
principles arise in response to the specific exigencies of the situa- 
tion, and that they are formulated in terms of the resources which 
are on hand to meet these demands. The conditions of their 
genesis set limits to their import for practice. Moral situations 
are significantly plural and different, and the transference of rules 
from one situation to another is justified only after judicious anal- 
ysis of the structure of both. Without falling into an ethically 
nugatory relativism, naturalism has characteristically maintained 
a wholesome respect for the complexity of the concrete and there- 
fore a wary regard for the emergence of novelty. 

These attitudes are vital to responsible practical choice. And 

1Cf. Rice, Philip Blair: On the Knowledge of Good and Evil (New York: 


Random House, 1955); Edel, Abraham: Ethical Judgment (Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1955). 


2 Cf. Rice, op. cit., chap. V, p. 277; Edel, op. cit., pp. 74-76. 
8 Cf. Edel, op. cit., passim. 
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they can stand restatement. For both mores and moral philoso- 
phies, into our own time, have ignored the specificity of their 
origins, and have claimed a universality and finality for their 
beliefs which have been wholly factitious. Convictions and practices 
which answered to particular needs and were trimmed to a par- 
ticular setting, have been elevated to the status of eternal norms. 
In the case of non-philosophical moral agents this is comprehensible 
enough. All too human, they have sought to prop up the validity 
and coerciveness of the norms to which they were devoted, by con- 
ceiving of them absolutistically. There is, I suppose, something 
touching and pathetic about this. We are less forgiving, however, 
in the case of those individuals and groups who have sought to 
perpetuate vested interest by cloaking it in the garb of moral 
truths which were, professedly, not limited and infected by coming 
to birth in a determinate situation. 

But our feeling about even these people and institutions is not 
quite of the same order as when we find the very same error com- 
mitted, even if unwittingly, by moral philosophers. To masquer- 
ade what is parochial as the universal, this must be indeed, as 
Dewey said, ‘‘the philosophical fallacy.’’* Florence Nightingale 
was asked what she took the function of hospitals to be, and she 
replied, ‘‘Whatever hospitals do, they should not spread disease.’’ 
However we conceive the function of moral philosophy, it is not 
merely to be the uncritical spokesman for what is local and parti- 
san. Speaking, as it does, in the name of reason and therefore 
universality, it must always determine whether the claim to uni- 
versal validity is justified. It should recall the unhappy history of 
parochial beliefs and norms being imposed by violence and other 
forms of irrationality because of the sincere conviction or the 
hypocritical protestation that they were binding upon the for- 
eigner, the dissenter, the heretic. 

I want to illustrate how non-naturalism falls into ‘‘the philo- 
sophical fallacy’’ by reference to its best-known and most influ- 
ential exponent in recent times. The voluminous literature on 
Principia Ethica has focused almost wholly on the logical and 
linguistic questions which it raises. This testifies to Moore’s in- 
fluence, for he takes just these issues to be central to ethical in- 
quiry. The treatment of normative ethics in the latter chapters 
of Principia has been correspondingly neglected. And in view 
of its sparseness, as contrasted with the dialectical power of the 
early chapters, this is with good reason. The closing sections are 


4Dewey, John: Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Modern Li- 
brary, 1930), p. 175. Italics in original. 
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redeemed somewhat by a healthy relativism, which recognizes the 
dependence of moral rules upon the particular nature of the 
society in which they prevail. However, the Utilitarianism which 
underlies this insight is hedged about and attenuated in Moore’s 
presentation. And when Moore addresses himself to the question, 
‘‘What things have intrinsic value?,’’ he forces us to the painful 
recognition that he does not quite see that values have a home 
and a history. Using the ‘‘method’’ of isolation, the answer to 
the question is ‘‘obvious’’: ‘‘By far the most valuable things, which 
we know or can imagine, are certain states of consciousness, which 
may be roughly described as the pleasures of human intercourse 
and the enjoyment of beautiful objects.’’> Moore thinks that this 
assertion is almost a ‘‘platitude’’ and that it is vastly improbable 
that anyone will disagree.® 

But surely this deliverance of intuition tells us more about the 
philosopher than it does about ethics. One need not undervalue 
the unquestioned goodness of friendship and aesthetic experience 
to recognize that Moore’s assessment of them is a preference pe- 
euliar only to some individuals, and under certain cultural condi- 
tions. Moore’s judgment sounds like that of a man who is con- 
firmed in a life of contemplative detachment, in a society which 
permits at least some of its members the luxury of relishing at 
leisure the ‘‘good things of life.”” We would not expect this 
society to be young and formative, putting a premium on endeavor 
and creativity, like a community on the American frontier. Nor 
would we expect it to be economically impoverished, and there- 
fore compelled to eke out the necessities of existence. Moore sounds 
like a spokesman for a traditionalized, conservative, generally 
comfortable society. 

Lord Keynes has characterized in just these terms the social 
and historical setting of Principia. Most important to Moore and 
his contemporaries were ‘‘states of mind . . . not associated with 
action or achievement or with consequences.’’’ Keynes, though 
he was himself, at the time, a young man reared in this way of 
life, can see, a half-century later, the limitations in Moore’s judg- 
ments. He sees, with the sobriety and insight of the ‘‘practical’’ 


man, how unfounded and, indeed, how funny, are the pretensions 
of the philosopher: 


It is remarkable how wholly oblivious [Moore] managed to be of the 
qualities of the life of action and also of the pattern of life as a whole. He 


5 Moore, G. E.: Principia Ethica (Cambridge Univ., 1951), p. 188. 
6 Ibid., pp. 188-189. 


7 Keynes, John Maynard: ‘‘ My Early Beliefs,’’ in Two Memoirs (London: 
Hart-Davis, 1949), p. 83. 
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was existing in a timeless ecstasy. His way of translating his own par- 
ticular emotions of the moment into the language of generalised abstraction 
is a charming and beautiful comedy.8 


If Moore’s value-judgments were merely isolated philosophical 
curiosities,® they would merit just the disregard which has been 
shown them by the commentators on Principia. But they are im- 
portant and revealing, not in themselves certainly, nor even as an 
instance of the delusiveness of intuitionism. Rather they make 
manifest a way of thinking which persistently forgets that values 
and obligations are shaped by the context in which they arise, and 
that their scope and imperativeness are correspondingly limited. 
But we will ignore this in our normative ethics, unless our meta- 
ethics takes time and place seriously in the definition of moral 
categories, and unless our epistemology keeps us from confusing 
conviction with necessity. 

We therefore need, and shall always need, the steadfast con- 
cern with the peculiarities of the concrete situation which is the 
hallmark of ethical naturalism. We need it, in the area of practice, 
as a corrective to the pervasive tendency to apply moral principles 
in a single-minded and heavy-handed manner, without attempting 
to fit them to the contours of the unique situation. At its worst, 
this is the way of the fanatic, who will ignore all conditions and 
override all claims out of fidelity to a single value or ideal. It is 
needed, too, but all too often ignored, by the casuist who pro- 
fesses to interpret God’s will, or to speak in the name of ‘‘sound 
conscience’’ or ‘‘right reason.’’ Too often the minor premisses 
which he employs to determine decision are the product not of 
analysis of the situation, but of prejudice, mere custom, or vested 
interest. 

To be aware of the origins of moral rules in particular situations 
of choice permits us to invoke them with a well-founded sense of the 
practicality and insight which they embody. For then their 
utility in meeting the imperatives of want and evil in that situa- 
tion is a matter of determinable, public evidence. Then, to the 
extent that the agent is genuinely empirical in doing the job of 
deliberation and decision, he will be alert to the inadequacies of 
traditional rules when the context of their use is significantly 
different. 

This argument on behalf of ethical naturalism may seem to make 
it vulnerable to the imputation of naiveté and unfounded optimism 
which has recently been directed against naturalism generally. 


8 Ibid., p. 92. 


9 At the close of Principia, Moore recognizes that his judgments may 
seem ‘‘unduly arbitrary’’ (p. 222). 
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I do not think that the criticism would be well-taken. It is not 
the claim of ethical naturalism that moral problems can be resolved 
in any facile or mechanical manner. I have just suggested that 
such claims are almost always specious and baneful. But beyond 
this, I now wish to show that precisely because naturalism is situa- 
tional and relational, it is keenly aware of the possibility of 
what Professor Edel has recently called ‘‘ethical indeterminacy,’’ 
which he defines as ‘‘no definite answers available or achievable.’’ »° 
I wish to show that if, impelled by the orientation of naturalism, 
we examine in detail the structure of certain concrete moral situa- 
tions, we shall necessarily come to see the profound difficulty of 
finding clear and unequivocal ‘‘answers.’’ 

Edel justly points out that no ethical system is immune to 
indeterminacy. He asks: ‘‘[Has] even the most absolute of abso- 
lutisms exorcised possible indeterminacy?’’ We can answer, he 
goes on, if we ‘‘look not merely at the general propositions which 
they put in the show-cases, but at the modes of knowing, inter- 
preting, and applying they provide. ... Otherwise we might 
find an ethical theory advertising itself as absolutely without in- 
determinacy, but in fact it might consist simply in the proposition 
that ‘Sin is evil,’ without telling us what a sin is, or how to recognize 
evil.’’ 4 

My argument is two-fold: that an ethical system which is 
empirical, situational, and pluralistic will be relatively free of such 
theoretical obscurantism and practical inefficacy, but also that 
situational analysis will disclose indeterminacy which runs very 
deep, and which cannot be overcome easily, if at all. Naturalism 
interprets and assesses moral principles always in the light of 
their relevance to particular situations of choice. But careful ex- 
amination of the situation will often disclose these principles em- 
bedded in a welter of particularity and complexity which obscures 
their clarity and therefore makes their normative demands un- 
certain. It shows us the sources of what Henry Sidgwick, in one 
of his letters, calls the ‘‘spiritual twilight and obscurity,’’?? in 
which we are compelled to make moral decisions. 

One obvious sort of indeterminacy, which is perhaps the most 
widespread of all, is that involved in weighing the relative strin- 
gency and coerciveness of such rules as truth-telling and saving a 
life. Another is found in the familiar difficulty of calculating the 
consequences of one’s acts. In both these cases, however, there is 


10 Op. cit., p. 30. 

11 Ibid., p. 31. 

12 Sidgwick, Arthur: Henry Sidgwick: A Memoir (London: Macmillan, 
1906), p. 260. 
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usually a more or less clear obligation presented to the agent, and 
some justification for holding him morally accountable, and there- 
fore subject to praise or blame. The indeterminacy that I now 
want to explore is of a different order. 

The sources of such indeterminacy are, in their very nature, elu- 
sive and vague ; but we must attempt to articulate them, if we are to 
have full understanding of what confronts the moral agent. They 
can perhaps be described in this way: the situation is one of which 
the disinterested judge can meaningfully say, in retrospect, that 
moral issues were at stake. However, they are precipitated by 
events none of which is in itself of moral significance. Or if they 
do involve moral agency, it is action with regard to other and 
lesser issues than those which concern the judge. And yet these 
strands of contingency weave into each other, and imperceptibly 
a moral issue of great dimension and import emerges. Yet there 
is no clearly defined point in this network of events at which any 
given agent can come to grips with the issue. Often the issue 
will be discernible only to the ideal spectator. But even if some 
agent is, during the course of these events, aware of its emergence, 
he is never in a situation in which he can attempt to meet it. The 
moral issue is diffused and broken up into many situations in 
which the agent has the capacity for some kind of choice and action, 
but in none of which does the issue present itself clearly enough 
so that action can be taken with regard to it. This is the inde- 
terminacy of the agent—the texture of his environment includes 
momentous ethical principles which are at stake, yet it is never 
clear that he has an obligation to action, let alone what that action 
should be. The indeterminacy of the spectator is parallel to this. 
It may be that the right has not been done; perhaps even the most 
basic and deep-seated ideals espoused by those who acted have been 
flouted. Yet there is never a point at which moral choice could 
have been exercised, and therefore no place at which moral ac- 
countability can be made out. 

Such indeterminacy is perhaps better illustrated than described. 
For this purpose, I want to draw upon works of imaginative 
literature. The novelist or dramatist is your empiricist in ethics 
par excellence. He traces out in detail all of the varied strands 
which enter into the ethical situation, showing the complexity of 
the situation and revealing, in details of speech and behavior, the 
nuances and uncertainties of decision. For this reason, he is an 
invaluable source of raw material for the analytic and conceptual 
work of the philosopher. 

Consider the novel Guard of Honor by James Gould Cozzens. 
The issue is discrimination against the Negro in an American Air 
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Force installation. The issue is acute in part because the base is 
located in Florida, where discrimination is historic. It is rendered 
more acute, as Colonel Ross, who ,is the voice of disinterested judg- 
ment in the book, points out, ie of ‘‘what happens in the long 
run, of complicated effects from simple causes, of one thing stub- 
bornly leading to another.’’** These are some of the ‘‘simple 
causes’’: An aid to the Commanding General hits a Negro pilot 
hard enough to hospitalize him. Yet he does not do so out of 
racial bias. The Negro had suddenly, without warning, cut in 
ahead of the General’s plane and had landed on the runway as- 
signed to the General; as a result, he had almost overturned the 
General’s plane. The blow is struck because of personal loyalty 
to the General. The situation is aggravated by the publisher of the 
local newspaper, who inveighs editorially against attempts to 
break down color barriers on the post. Yet he is motivated by 
loyalty to a friend who had been crudely and insultingly treated 
by an officer who ‘‘doltish and ignorant as he was [knew only] 
that right was right.’’** Again, a Negro newspaperman is shunted 
about and finally removed from the post. But this is only because 
of the blind workings of Army bureaucracy. 

Insofar as the issue of discrimination can ever be described 
as coming to a head, it is when a number of Negro officers try to 
break into the Officers Club in protest against racial bias. But 
they do this because they are inflamed by exaggerated and inac- 
curate accounts of the above events. Since the Club is officially 
barred to them, they are restrained and put under arrest. There 
is moral wrongness in this, but the episode is precipitated by 
events in which discrimination is not a factor, and which have 
been distorted in the telling; and the action against the Negroes 
is in the name of long-established rules. Throughout the progress 
of the novel there is only one character who speaks and acts in the 
light of principles of justice and democracy. And he is a volatile 
young lieutenant whose motivation is made clear by Cozzens: 
‘‘The] was exultantly dedicated to making all the trouble he 
could.’’ +5 

With these exceptions, the issue of discrimination is never en- 
gaged directly by moral agency. This issue is a penumbra over the 
entire action and it enters into the situations just cited partially 
and obliquely. Yet no agent performs an action with regard to 
it which is informed by knowledge and motivated by the desire 

18 Cozzens, James Gould: Guard of Honor (New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1948), p. 51. 

14 Ibid., p. 103. 

15 Ibid., p. 387. 
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to do what is right. Rather, morality is not so much flouted as 
glossed over and ignored. The straightforwardness and trench- 
ancy of its imperatives become smoothed down and blunted in the 
congeries of events. Through another coincidence, the Negro who 
was assaulted had earlier been selected by Washington to head up 
a squadron of his own. The formal announcement of this decision 
is used to mollify the situation. At the very close of the novel, 
the General evaluates the moral significance of the protest which 
has been made by the Negroes in his command against inequality. 
He calls it ‘‘the sullen contention of some colored boys that they 
were as good as anybody else.’’ ** 

Cozzens’ setting is, of course, the Army during wartime, where 
we may expect morality to be neglected in the name of ‘‘order.’’ 
But Cozzens makes it amply clear, in this, as in others of his 
novels, that this setting is only a microcosm of all moral experi- 
ence. Colonel Ross reflects upon the decisions which he has made, 
and finds them to have been uniformly ‘‘a near thing, all pre- 
carious, all at hazard.’’ He reflects, further, that this is inescap- 
able, for ‘‘the Nature of Things abhors a drawn line and loves a 
hodgepodge.’’ 2” 

In Guard of Honor, racial discrimination persists, but action is 
at the level of soothing ruffled feelings and improving ‘‘public 
relations.’’ In other literary treatments of moral situations, con- 
tingencies build upon each other until action must be taken in the 
name of morality. But the total situation is so much shot through 
with moral irrelevancy, and what is genuinely moral is so much 
obscured in the complexity of the situation, that when morality 
is explicitly invoked, it comes to seem specious or even absurd. 
Here we have another sort of indeterminacy, again both from the 
standpoint of the agent and of the spectator. 

Cozzens shows the workings of moral inertia in the Army; the 
existentialist Camus, in The Stranger, shows the inertia of the law, 
where it is all the more poignant and baffling, because the law sets 
itself up to be the spokesman and sanction of morality. The protag- 
onist is brought to trial on a charge of murder and convicted. Ray- 
mond, who lived in the same boarding-house, had one day struck 
up his acquaintance. The Arabs—the locale is North Africa— 
have a grudge against Raymond, which has nothing to do with 
the protagonist. The latter goes to the beach with Raymond, 
where they encounter the Arabs. As a kind of random action— 
he feels no great affection for Raymond or antagonism toward the 


16 Ibid., p. 627. 
11 Ibid., p. 572. 
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Arabs—he volunteers to use the revolver, if the Arabs try to as- 
sault Raymond. Later, when he thinks that the episode is closed, 
he goes for a solitary walk along the beach; he has no idea that the 
Arabs are still there; when he sees them, he can merely turn 
around and walk away. As he later says, it is all ‘‘a matter of 
pure chance.’’?* Yet the heat is overwhelming and the sun is in 
his eyes. He fires at the Arab and kills him. When he is brought 
to trial, sympathy is built up against him because of an unrelated 
episode—his emotional ‘‘callousness’’ at his mother’s funeral. It 
is small wonder that he says: ‘‘I realized that I too [was a crimi- 
nal]. Somehow it was an idea to which I never could get recon- 
ciled.’’?® For indeed there has been no point in the genesis of 
the trial at which he has made a moral choice. Yet the prosecutor 
makes of it a moral matter: he demands conviction out of respect 
for ‘‘the dictates of conscience and sacred obligation.’’ It is 
this disparity between the solemn appeal to morality, and the 
moral significance, or, more precisely, the absence of significance 
in the protagonist’s actions, which is treated by the novelist as a 
kind of comic incongruity ; e.g., in the club-like atmosphere of the 
journalists, lawyers, and policemen in the courtroom, the defendant 
feels himself ‘‘de trop, a sort of gate-crasher.’’ 

Melville’s Billy Budd, if also read fairly literally, resembles 
The Stranger in certain respects. There is the accident of Billy 
spilling the soup-pan, when the ship suddenly lurches, into the 
path of Claggart. This aggravates the latter’s antipathy toward 
the young sailor, and is therefore partially responsible for the un- 
founded accusation of mutinous behavior which he brings against 
him. Then, climactically, Billy cannot reply to Claggart’s accusa- 
tion in the presence of the Captain, because of his speech defect. 
He therefore strikes down and kills Claggart. Captain Vere calls 
this ‘‘the divine judgment on Ananias.’’ However, he must take 
action against Billy. Yet even now, he might wait until the ship 
rejoins the fleet, so that a more deliberate and equitable decision 
can be made. But unless Vere acts quickly, memories of the recent 
Great Mutiny may be revived. There is no way to overcome what 
Melville calls ‘‘the mystery of iniquity.’’ Hence, although Clag- 
gart was ‘‘struck dead by an angel of God... the angel must 
hang.’’ 

Camus and Melville also present us with a more familiar, 
though peculiarly vexing, sort of indeterminacy—the difficulty of 
establishing moral culpability. The obscurity here, which plagues 

18 Camus, Albert: The Stranger, tr. by Gilbert (New York: Knopf, 1946), 


p. 110. 
19 Ibid., p. 87. 
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the law even more than it does morality, surrounds the motives of 
the agent. He is accountable when he is impelled by responsiveness 
to moral dictates. He may, of course, act in opposition to these, 
but the moral agent, if he is to be considered as such, reveals at 
least some motivational influence of what the law glibly calls 
‘‘knowledge of right and wrong.’’ 

Claggart and Camus’ protagonist illustrate, in opposite ways, 
the extreme difficulty of applying this criterion. The latter, as 
has been noted, kills ‘‘as a matter of pure chance.’’ He feels no 
constraint by the principles of morality and law. But, on the 
other hand, neither does he feel any animosity toward the Arabs 
or loyalty to Raymond, by which we might expect respect for the 
law to be overborne. At the trial he is asked to explain the crime: 
‘*T tried to explain that it was because of the sun, but I spoke too 
quickly and ran my words into each other. I was only too con- 
scious that it sounded nonsensical and, in fact, I heard people 
tittering.’’*° Here all is randomness. In Claggart, motivation 
is intense and directed, but too much so. What Melville calls the 
‘elemental evil’’ in Claggart is so overpowering that he is im- 
mune to the moving appeal of moral rightness. There is no con- 
flict of good and evil, with the issue still in doubt until the agent 
decides. Rather, as Melville says, Claggart’s nature must ‘‘recoil 
upon itself and like the scorpion for which the Creator alone is 
responsible, act out to the end the part allotted it.’’ 

Claggart and Camus’ protagonist exemplify the indeterminacy 
of motivation in its most extreme form. But there are implications, 
even when the author’s account is taken fairly literally, for a 
great deal of moral behavior. Moreover, the problem is not merely 
an acute one for the spectator, as is often thought. Nor is it im- 
portant for the agent primarily when, as judge, he assesses his act, 
and cannot decide whether it is wholly right, unless the motive 
is praiseworthy. The issue is not that of self-esteem. It is that 
of the influence of the motive upon the action and what it leads 
to. It is always possible that though the motive is obscure, the 
action is right in other respects. Doubtless this often occurs. 
When it does, the distinction between the motive and the rest of 
the action is existential as well as analytic, in the sense that the 
wrongness or amorality of the motive does not causally render 
the rest of the act valueless or worse. More generally, however, the 
interaction between the motive and the rest of the act is more inti- 
mate than this. The nature of the motive will, in large part, de- 
termine the way in which the agent analyzes the situation of choice, 


20 Ibid., p. 130. 
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what kind of empirical knowledge he will look for in the course 
of deliberation, to what extent and in which respects he will con- 
sider the feelings and values of others who will be affected by the 
act, to what extent he will be concerned for future consequences, 
how much time he takes for deliberation prior to choice, and so 
on. Hence, insofar as the agent is unsure of his ‘‘real’’ motives, 
he can never be sure that his analysis of and reflection upon the 
situation is free from distortion or myopia. Nor can he be sure that 
the consequences of the act will be free from what these can lead to. 
The indeterminacy of motivation is of significance, accordingly, 
not solely or even primarily for ethical theories which emphasize 
the inner purity of the agent, but also for those which are as 
teleological as you please. 

The species of indeterminacy which have been described help 
to explain why principles of right and wrong, praise and blame, 
which are unequivocal and stand four-square in the abstract, be- 
come blurred and tenuous within concrete moral situations. Or 
if, as in some ethical theories, there is little sensitivity to the ex- 
istence of such ‘‘spiritual twilight and obscurity,’’ then this dis- 
cussion may perform the function of philosophy which Wittgen- 
stein describes as ‘‘assembling reminders for a specific purpose.”’ 

My examples of indeterminacy thus far have been taken from 
literature. I now wish to cite two historical episodes which have 
come to be considered classic instances of morally wrong belief 
and conduct. These are the Dreyfus case and Galileo’s recanta- 
tion of Copernicanism before the Inquisition. The first has be- 
come familiar as a cause célébre precipitated by moral evils of in- 
justice and discrimination, the second as a dramatic example of 
scientific inquiry being stifled by a reactionary authoritarianism. 
These episodes are subjected to close analysis in recently published 
studies. Examination of the motives, beliefs, and choices of those 
involved in these situations calls into question the usual ascription 
of praise and blame. 

The historian Guy Chapman proceeds in his investigation of the 
Dreyfus case by adhering to the aphorism ‘‘Rien ne vit que par le 
détail.’’ He finds a complicated cluster of episodes in no single 
one of which does the moral issue of the case, as usually under- 
stood, appear unequivocally: ‘‘The more the evidence is examined, 
the less heroic and the less odious do the leading actors become. 
The case was not a battle between good and evil, and such a view 
simplifies it to meaninglessness. . . . It is only by examining the 
case in detail that a picture emerges, not of virtue at grips with 
villainy, but of fallible human beings pulled this way and that 
by their beliefs, their loyalties, their prejudices, their ambitions 
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and their ignorance.’’** Santillana’s final judgment upon Gali- 
leo’s trial is that it is a ‘‘curious inconclusive oddment.’’*? On 
his analysis, the trial is the product of such moral irrelevancies as 
the irascibility of a Pope beset by too many problems of state, and 
the fact that Galileo had failed to retain the favor of the Jesuits. 
Doubtless these analyses and the conclusions based upon them are 
subject to challenge. But if what I have been saying is at all close 
to the facts of moral experience, then conclusions of this kind are 
exactly what we should expect upon detailed analysis of moral, or 
putatively moral, situations. In these cases, as in those of the works 
of literature cited earlier, it is difficult to say whether a moral issue 
of great moment has emerged out of a network of situations of 
little or no moral import, and that the issue is never engaged by 
agency, or whether there simply is no moral issue at all. Perhaps 
this is the crowning indeterminacy. 

And now, suppose that I have made out my case for the ex- 
istence and character of at least some forms of ethical inde- 
terminacy. What follows, for moral theory and practice? The 
sceptic, like Camus, finds indeterminacy to be so thoroughly per- 
vasive and insuperable that he infers the non-significance of moral 
concepts and criteria. At one point in The Stranger, the protago- 
nist says: ‘‘. . . just then it crossed my mind that one might fire, 
or not fire—and it would come to absolutely the same thing.’’ ** 
It is easy to see how the awareness of indeterminacy can lead to 
such nihilism, or what stops just short of nihilism—quietism, aes- 
thetic contemplativeness in the face of moral situations, or the 
paralysis of action. However, there are at least some situations 
in which indeterminacy is relatively slight and in which reason- 
able and estimable decisions can be arrived at. There is no ques- 
tion here of abandoning morality. More important, even where 
indeterminacy is as great and perplexing as in the situations de- 
scribed earlier, just so long as we recognize it as such, we are still 
moral beings. For it is meaningful to speak of ‘‘indeterminacy”’ 
only where it is possible to employ concepts and rules which define 
its opposite. Edel defines ‘‘indeterminacy’’ as ‘‘no definite an- 
swers available or achievable,’’ but this implies that one can ask 
questions about ethical right and wrong. Hence a thoroughgoing 
moral scepticism is not inherent in talk about indeterminacy. 


21 Chapman, Guy: The Dreyfus Case (London: Hart-Davis, 1955), pp. 
357, 360. 

22 Santillana, Giorgio de: The Crime of Galileo (Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1955), p. 320. 

23 Op. cit., p. 72. 
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The transition to nihilism or quietism is understandable enough, 
but it is causal, not logical. 

But I want to go beyond this merely negative conclusion. I 
want to urge that awareness of the extent of indeterminacy is 
eminently salutary for moral practice. As was said earlier, the 
whole bent of ethical naturalism instills this awareness in us, and 
it therefore encourages us toward responsible action, either as 
agents or as judges. For to recognize the complexity and unique- 
ness of moral situations puts us on our guard against any morality 
which takes the situation of choice to be, in all cases, clear and 
readily analyzable, and purports to offer correspondingly simple 
‘fanswers.’’ By the same token, it predisposes us toward re- 
flective analysis of the moral situation. It develops in us that 
ethically all-important state of mind which Prichard calls ‘‘thought- 
fulness.’’ This is not less true because deliberation may fail in 
certain instances to disclose any definite ‘‘answers.’’ Further, 
to be alive to the possibility of indeterminacy encourages the ap- 
peal to empirical knowledge, which has characteristically been most 
conspicuous, among the major ethical traditions, in ethical natural- 
ism.2* Only by use of well-founded factual knowledge can we 
hope to illuminate and order the complicated structure of the 
situation, and thereby arrive at a judicious moral appraisal of it. 

A good will, informed by knowledge, may hope to arrive at 
‘‘definite answers,’’ or at least answers which, in the face of exi- 
gency, must be considered ‘‘definite.’’ But the agent who has 
earnestly searched into the situation and himself will not forget 
that his action is ‘‘a near thing, all precarious, all at hazard.’’ 
He may yet be oblivious to a large moral claim which has emerged 
out of disparate and morally neutral events. Or he may be con- 
fused or deluded about his motives. Careful analysis of the moral 
situation cannot but impress upon us its complexity. The com- 
plexity may be so great that, if seen ideally, it casts doubt upon 
our ‘‘answers.’’ A sense of indeterminacy has, then, this further 
use: it can stimulate in the agent the related attitudes of fallibil- 
ism concerning his own decisions and tolerance of those of others. 


24 This is not to say that what is claimed on behalf of naturalism in this 
paragraph and the one that follows is necessarily peculiar to naturalism alone. 
Among the non-naturalist writers of this century, W. D. Ross is distinguished 
for his awareness of the complexity of the moral situation, and therefore of 
the possibility of indeterminacy, for his insistence on the intimate relationship 
between the empirical makeup of the situation and the ‘‘toti-resultant at- 
tribute’’ of rightness, and for his recognition of an indefinite pluralism of 
moral principles. Thus, on the issues which are central to the present paper, if 
not on others, the thought of this acute and sensitive philosopher converges 
on that of ethical naturalism. 
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Tolerance which is born in this way is likely to be deep-seated 
and enduring. It will be more stable than that which is thought to 
be instilled by arguments such as those which proceed from the 
nature of man as a locus of value. To use Plato’s figure, the dye 
will be less likely to run when the demands of self-interest or the 
fervor of one’s group become most imperious, and motivate in- 
tolerance of others. It is the tolerance of the ordinary man who 
has grown wise in seeing the workings of contingency, the inertia 
and ineffectuality of human acts, and the randomness or com- 
pulsiveness of human motives. He therefore sees that though 
judgment upon moral beliefs and acts is inescapable, it must be 
humble and understanding. Rancor and contempt have little 
place in it. 

It is, I believe, one of the marks of a sound moral philosophy 
that it should, at once, be sensitive to the existence of indeter- 
minacy, present means for reducing it as much as can be, and also 
instill in us the temper of ethical fallibilism, humility, and sym- 
pathy, which may be our final resource in the face of the vague- 
nesses and antinomies of moral experience. 


JEROME STOLNITZ 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


AN OUTLINE OF INTELLECTUALISTIC ETHICS 


ORALS are an outgrowth of social life, i.e., of living in com- 

mon with other beings; and ethics is a phase of cultural 
life, the theoretical sediment of prevailing morals or their critique. 
Despite this ‘‘natural’’ origin, morals raise the claim to universal 
validity and even to absolute value. This is expressed ethically 
(or religiously) when the genesis of moral laws is sought in trans- 
cendent sources. The feeling at the bottom of all this has deeper 
justification, inasmuch as the pattern of morals is of the essence 
of social life itself; it is essential to human civilized life, which 
would be unthinkable without it. Man feels that without moral 
laws life in society would become intolerable; that without them 
he would sink into a bestial state and lose his human condition. 
Ethical theory should consider these facts. 

Those who look backward into the past, or upward into the sky, 
or downward into the maze of drives or instincts for enlightenment 
on the foundations of ethics in our time will not find it there. 
Nor will it do to degrade matters of fact into questions of logic or 
linguistics, or to relegate facts and appraisals into the limbo of 
mere emotions. 
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I. Tue TerRMs oF THE ErHicaL TRANSACTION 


Nowhere was the ethical situation described better than in the 
Biblical myth of Cain and Abel. Cain slew Abel. This was an 
observable fact, an infliction of suffering and destruction upon a 
fellow being. And then comes the Judge, the conscience, the 
appraisal of this wrong: ‘‘Where is Abel thy brother? . . . the 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground.”’ 
Not only is the wrong described but the ground of the wrong ex- 
plained: Abel was Cain’s brother. Our investigation will show 
that this triangle—agent, patient, judge—is always present in the 
ethical transaction and that there is an invariant core of ethical be- 
havior and appraisal. 

The result of the appraisal is fairly uniform and dependable, 
since it is guaranteed by the method in which these terms are 
functioning. The appraiser always judges the action of the agent 
as though he were at the receiving end of the action—i.e., in the 
position of the patient. He assesses the results or consequences of 
the actions of the agent on the patient and it is from this stand- 
point that he states whether the action should or should not be 
done. He applies, however, one corrective: when judging not the 
action, but the agent, he makes allowance for his ‘‘intentions.’’ 
He does not issue any positive, material rules; he merely states, 
from the standpoint of the patient, what the agent should not do. 
This set-up ensures an equitable result. If the appraiser should 
assume the position of the agent, the results might be disastrous, 
even assuming that the intentions of the agent were good. While 
everybody knows what should not be done to him, there is doubt 
about the desirable ends of action. From the position of the 
Inquisitor it might be good for the heretic to die so that his soul 
be saved. This is the danger of judging from the standpoint of 
the agent. It is equally dangerous to issue positive rules of action, 
since they must be drawn up from the standpoint of the agent and 
are susceptible of abuse. Ethical rules constructed in positive 
terms from the standpoint of the agent would be disastrous for 
society. Protagoras and the Sophists in antiquity and Nietzsche in 
modern times tried to set up ethical rules from the position of the 
agent. But the true prophets and preachers of the ethical law 
always tried to induce the agent to take the position of the patient 
in life. The whole history of morals consists of attempts to per- 
suade the agent of the righteousness of such a course. 

One qualification must be made at the outset: the model of the 
ethical transaction set up here concerns only the field of individ- 
ual ethics, not public policy. These two fields must be kept care- 
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fully apart; otherwise confusions result about the scope and the 
contents of the ethical rule. In its collective activities society 
may and sometimes must set up a positive rule of action, but such 
a rule would be and is construed from the standpoint of the agent. 
This is methodologically the difference between social goals—for 
instance, ‘‘the greatest happiness for the greatest number’’—and 
the individual ethical rule governing the relationship between 
two members of society. 

An invariant ethical rule may be derived from the triadic 
ethical relationship. It is a sort of negative imperative addressed 
to the agent. It reads: Do not do to me what you do not want 
done to you. This rule is simple and requires no special wisdom. 
Education in the ethical sphere tends to inculeate it in everybody. 
It is therefore assumed that everybody knows it and should act 
accordingly. 

This ethical rule does not vary in the course of evolution, but 
its range (extension) and intension do vary. The range changes 
because the rule protects in the course of history an ever greater 
number of beings. First only members of the family, then of the 
tribe, then of the nation, and, finally all men become fit subjects 
and objects of the rule. It; even encompasses animals (as ob- 
jects). Thus all living beings become a ‘‘society.’’ The intension 
changes in that first only actions as such are weighed, while later 
on intentions and motives also are considered. This is discernible 
also in the field of civil law when not the ‘‘form’’ of contracts, 
ete., but the intention of the parties becomes paramount. This 
evolution could be called the~process of deformalization of social 
institutions. 

The social origin of the ethical rule is evident at once: if we 
carry its extension (range) too far—for instance, to include all 
living beings—it must destroy human society as well as itself in 
the process. If in the intensional sphere the principle of individ- 
ual irresponsibility were adopted, the existence of guilt denied, and 
all wrongdoers absolved, then ‘‘ethics’’ pushed so far would be- 
come a misfortune instead of a blessing and liquidate society. 

Ethical theory is not—and never was—supposed to change the 
ethical rule. It only provides the theoretical justification for it. 
These justifications are numerous. Sometimes it is justified by 
the will of Deity (religious justification). Sometimes the justifi- 


1The three-termed ethical relationship and its rule could be envisaged as 
a dramatization of the golden mean if the latter were stated merely in the 
negative from the standpoint of the patient. But if it is stated in positive 
terms, then the question arises: What is the golden mean?'—with all its con- 
comitant dangers to the patient. 
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cation is naturalistic and revolves around the concept of happiness. 
Sometimes the will of Deity and happiness are combined, or obedi- 
ence to the rule is by itself satisfactory and therefore autonomous 
regardless of any ‘‘happiness’’ derived from extraneous sources. 

These attempts at justification seem to reflect a fear that no 
rational justification of the rule on an individual basis is possible. 
They have all one characteristic in common: they would prove that 
the ethical relationship between the agent and the patient is sym- 
metrical and that ‘‘happiness’’ for the latter carries with it 
“‘happiness’’ for the former. But this is not necessarily so, for 
the relationship is often asymmetrical. If it were symmetrical, 
ethics would be ‘‘easy’’ and no problem, and such a vast amount 
of persuasive power would not be wasted on its justification. But 
if the justification on an individual level is impossible, it is evident 
and easy in terms of social needs. The theories of the autonomists 
seem to put ethics on a high pedestal but are—in a sophisticated 
way—an abandonment of attempts at justification. There is a 
possibility that if the good is done ‘‘ for its own sake,’’ it is done 
for no reason at all, or for unknown reasons, or as a matter of 
emotive—and not always conscious—preference. But such emo- 
tional preference constitutes no rational justification of ethical 
conduct. 

Attempts at justification of the ethical rule on individual 
grounds are abortive or vain, and perhaps unnecessary, since the 
ethical pattern is the pattern of social life and there is no sub- 
stitute for it. This pattern seems necessary on a plane of civilized 
living. Its elimination would eliminate civilization in its familiar 
form and pulverize society into the minute units that existed at 
the dawn of humanity. The individual agent is not required to 
see this justification on his personal account. He might be moved 
by sympathy, or a sense of duty acquired during his life, ete. 
But if there is no personal justification for ethical conduct, there 
could equally be no reason why a human being should not crawl] on 
all fours or live the life of a beast, if such were his desire. The 
majority of men prefer their human status even though it carries 
with it a number of limitations on freedom of action—if not for 
other reasons, at least because the codperative status confers upon 
every one of them more individual power than they could ever 
achieve on a freer but lower level of existence. This surplus of 
power compensates them for the relative loss of freedom. The 
satisfaction of living morally—or happiness—and there is such a 
satisfaction—consists in the satisfaction of living as a human being 
on a civilized level with other beings. On this level the ethical 
rule is rational, necessary, and self-justificatory. 
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II. Pusuic Pouicy anp InpivipvaL Moras 


As I have mentioned already, positive material rules of. ethical 
behavior are not imperatives of individual ethics but precepts of 
public policy drawn from the standpoint of the agent. They can- 
not provide a standard for individual action. Kant’s maxim is 
such a rule, and the utilitarian rule is of a similar kind. These 
are all principles of social ethics, not of individual ethical con- 
duct. These two sets of rules—the one negative and invariant, 
the other positive and differently spelled out in different cultures— 
must not but might conceivably be at variance with each other. 
The utilitarian rule defines, for instance, the broader aims of social 
policy but not the duties of the individual in regard to his neigh- 
bors. Only the social politician or the lawgiver is supposed to 
know what the ‘‘greatest happiness for the greatest number’’ re- 
quires, and a popular representation would be supposed to confirm 
such views. An individual is not supposed to know this and to be 
guided by it in his dealings with his neighbors. It would be pos- 
sible for an individual to exculpate the greatest wrong just by 
advancing such lofty principles as a justification of his actions. 
This shows also why rules of individual ethics should be spelled 
out in negative imperatives. 

A maxim such as ‘‘the end justifies the means’’ arises only 
on the level of public policy. There is no place for it in the three- 
termed ethical relationship dealing with individual action. Here 
the agent and the patient are on equal terms. If the patient were 
considered a ‘‘means,’’ he could be hurt in the process. But if 
society has aims, then an individual might be considered as a 
means for their achievement, but this is a question of public policy 
extraneous to individual ethics. 

Enforcible rules of individual ethics have generally been drawn 
in negative, not in positive, form. The penal laws, which are de- 
tailed elaborations of the ethical law, are prohibitions. The Bib- 
lical Decalogue is composed mainly of prohibitions, although some 
of them are couched in affirmative terms—for instance, the re- 
quirement of a respectful treatment of parents. But this is in 
fact a prohibition of disrespect. Positive rules, such as ‘‘love 
your neighbor,’’ resemble such principles of public policy as the 
utilitarian or the Kantian principles. But these positive rules are 
rather ideals, not rules, of behavior. They express ‘‘pious wishes’’ 
(pia desideria) rather than imperatives, and they carry no sanc- 
tions for their disregard. Obedience to positive rules is admired or 
rewarded as a special merit, but not considered as a moral obliga- 
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tion—as, for instance, the act of a man who sacrifices his own life to 
save another from drowning (unless he is a life-guard by profession). 

A positive rule such as ‘‘do to others what you want done to you,”’ 
supplementing the negative rule, might conceivably cover the whole 
field of ethical action; but society does not prescribe obedience 
to this rule, it only pays obeisance to it. Christian love, for in- 
stance, would include the negative and the positive rule; but it 
also is an ‘‘ideal,’’ not a prescription. Acts of love are ‘‘beyond 
the call of duty.’’ As a matter of fact, all positive rules of this 
kind belong within the field of social policy, and it is in this 
sense that the imperative of love was understood by the first Chris- 
tians and, as a result, changed temporarily the pattern of social 
life. They do not form a part of the principles of individual 
ethics within the terms of the ethical transaction, of the negative 
ethical rule. All such positive rules are usually maxims of social 
politics at a given epoch; they are the outgrowth of some prevail- 
ing world view and contingent on it. All precepts of a good or 
virtuous life are of this kind. To Aristotle humility would not be 
a virtue in the same sense as to primitive Christianity, owing to 
the differences of world view and world conditions. Aristotle 
speaks from the standpoint of active citizenship; the primitive 
Christian sees in the state a necessary evil. He is resigned to 
render unto Caesar what is Caesar’s as an object, not as a subject, 
of politics. He wants merely to ‘‘appease the beast.’’ He was 
not concerned with such worldly things as the state, which was 
something alien to him.? But all such ideas have no basic im- 
portance for the invariant pattern of individual ethical relationship. 

Actions of martyrs, saints, great ascetics do not belong in the 
field of individual ethics but are a part of social action; they set 
an example for other beings and assume the proportions of social 
action; being heroical, they fulfill a special function in society. 
They are a part of leadership and presuppose special mental powers, 
unusual strength of character and conviction. They seem a species 
of genius, not a specimen of individual ethics. It is by no means 
sure that the saint is more ethical in his dealings and character 
than the average man. Even the opposite might be true. He is 


2 To this Christian, the Roman state must have seemed evil incarnate. Its 
very breath was sin. It was a ‘‘power-machine’’ without ideal goals. It did 
not provide for the poor, the widows, and the orphans. Could such a state 
be ‘‘reformed’’? It had to disappear if and when everybody became a Chris- 
tian. Yet, strangely enough, this state worked out in practice better and 
exercised in its ideological neutrality more justice than many states with 
ideal goals—merely by watching that the negative ethical rule be observed 
within its frontiers. 
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a genius of social action, not of ethics. Saints impose on them- 
selves sufferings in virtue of some lofty principle, of a world view, 
as the elect chosen by Deity, not necessarily as individuals merely 
obeying the moral law. 


III. CHotce anp RESPONSIBILITY 


The ability to choose is stressed in ethical theory insofar as 
determinism of action is concerned, but it is doubtful whether 
choice has relevance in practical ethics. Multiplicity of choices 
or of possible plans of action is a result of abstract thought, since 
an individual yielding only to urges and unable to think has no 
choice. Awareness of choices and even of freedom of choice does 
not preclude the existence of determinants of which one need not 
be aware. The introspective awareness of choices may therefore 
be the source of an illusion of objective freedom of choice. Sup- 
posing, however, that in a given situation a hundred alternative 
courses or choices would be possible, what practical difference 
would there be between such a quantity of choices and undeter- 
mined freedom? Freedom seems to increase with the number of 
available choices, regardless of the determinateness of the ultimate 
choice. 

But choices have as a rule no ethical significance, since there 
is only one ethically relevant choice—that between the agent’s ad- 
vantage and/or irrational preference on the one hand, and the inter- 
ests of other beings on the other hand. If this alternative is not 
posed, there is no ethical problem. Thus the multiplicity of 
choices is an illusion. In any ethical issue the agent faces this 
specific dilemma. Otherwise the problem is not ethical. Irra- 
tional preference and advantage versus interests of other beings 
are similar in an ethical calculus, although not equivalent. It is 
also an illusion to think that a multiplicity of choices exists be- 
cause the agent might choose not only between good and evil but 
also between the good, the better, and the best. If the dilemma of 
personal advantage (or emotive preference) versus interests of 
others is not posed, why should the agent fail to choose the best 
in the first place? Failure to do so would reflect, perhaps, on his 
intellectual powers, not on his ethical character. It is also known 
from observation that if human beings are confronted with this 
dilemma, they are inclined to follow up their advantage. This 
is what the ethical imperative in its negative form seeks to prevent. 

The philosophical or metaphysical question of ultimate individ- 
ual responsibility is equally without relevance in practical ethics. 
Regardless of ultimate principle—responsibility or absence thereof 
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—an individual would still have to account for his actions, since 
the principle would work both ways—for the good and the evil. It 
could not confer onesided privileges or advantages on the wrong- 
doer at the expense of the just. The former could not enjoy any 
privileges over other people owing to the absence of ‘‘guilt,’’ or 
derive advantages from his irresponsibility. This is also the reason 
why the common man views with misgivings speculations about 
freedom of will, responsibility versus absolute determinism, etc. 
This makes no sense to him. He knows very well that as matter of 
inclination everybody would prefer to choose his advantage with 
disregard of the interests of the others. If he then sacrifices his 
inclinations to the ethical rule, he demands the same sacrifice of 
everybody. His beliefs are based on the assumed similarity of 
human nature.® 


IV. Ersicat CaLcuuus 


An objective calculus of goodness and evil could be construed 
if it were possible to show goodness and evil physically. This is 
not possible, but we could describe it as the ideal of ethical evolu- 
tion. In such an event visible suffering inflicted on the patient, 
damage discoverable empirically in his person or affairs, might 
‘‘show’’ the degree of evil; yet even then the latter could not be 
properly assessed without knowledge of the wishes and interests 
of the patient and the intentions of the agent, i.e., without recourse 
to introspection and psychology. But supposing that all these dif- 
ficulties were surmounted, then the amount of suffering and loss 
wilfully inflicted on the patient would be an objective measure of 
the immorality of the action. If the action could be made visible, 
then the degree of evil could be—at least theoretically—measured 
by a machine. 

If suffering of the fellow being is the measure of the wrong, 
then goodness could be measured by the amount of sacrifice it im- 
poses on the agent—not, however, by the amount of goodness con- 
ferred on the patient, since the good results do not always depend 
on the will or the intentions of the agent but on his intelligence.* 

Philosophical tradition always tried to justify goodness with 
happiness and to identify the virtuous, the good, and the happy 


3 ‘*Now if it is in our power to do noble and base acts, and likewise in 
our power not to do them, and this was what good and bad meant, then it is 
in our power to be virtuous or vicious’’ (Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. III, Ch. 5, 
1113b, 11). 

4‘*Greatest happiness for the greatest number’’ is a principle measuring 
goodness by the result and not the intention of the agents. This, too, proves 
that it is not a rule of individual ethics. 
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life. This may create another illusion: that morals are omni- 
present, that they constitute the contents of life and pervade its 
very texture. But how far is this true? It is true only of its social 
phase, its social contacts and ramifications, because on the whole 
the business of life seems to be ethically neutral. The business of 
a tailor, sailor, or artist as such seems to carry no special moral con- 
notation (apart from the will to and conscientiousness in the work, 
i.e., its social implications): The ethical concept seems to be rather 
a limiting concept setting those limits in the interest of the other 
fellow. It cannot tell a man what he should do but what not to do, 
which rule seems to be a natural condition of peaceful co-existence 
of human beings. It lacks ‘‘absolute’’ weight and has importance 
only for and among the living, not those resting quietly in their 
graves. Nor has it any importance for ‘‘being itself’’ or ‘‘the 
ground of being’’ written with small or capital letters. It draws 
its dignity from the dignity of social life itself. 

In this connection an opinion of a writer is worth noticing. 
Van Wyck Brooks writes in From a Writer’s Notebook: ® 


If men were basically evil, who would bother to improve the world instead of 
giving it up as a bad job? Unless humanity is intrinsically decent, heaven 
help the world indeed, for more and more are we going to see men naked. 
There is no stopping the world’s tendency to throw off imposed restraints, the 
religious authority that is based on the ignorance of the many, the political 
authority that is based on the knowledge of the few. The time is coming 
when there will be nothing to restrain men except what they find in their 
own bosoms; and what hope is there for us then unless it is true that freed 
from fear, men are naturally predisposed to be upright and just? 


The writer is unduly pessimistic. The sheer weight of social life 
would restore the moral balance regardless of natural ‘‘goodness.’’ 


Max Riser 
New York City 


EMOTIVISM: THEORY AND PRACTICE * 


am often told that we emotivists deny in theory the absolute 
distinction we make in practice between right and wrong. 
According to our theory, a man’s moral judgments are at bottom 
but expressions of his feelings. He who denies my principles may 
well be expressing his commitments as truly as I am voicing mine. 
But my inclinations are, after all, only my inclinations, not an- 
5 Dutton, 1957. 


1 Read at the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Bloomington, Indiana, May 3-5, 1956. 
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other’s, and hence my moral judgments, while faithfully reflect- 
ing my own bias, can have no more than accidental validity for an- 
other. As a consistent emotivist, I can have no ground for giving 
my own inclinations preference over his and therefore none for 
calling his judgments wrong. In the boat we are all in, no one 
has special authority. All ideals, provided only they be true ex- 
pressions of the passions which prompt them, are equally legitimate 
or equally arbitrary. 

That, I am told, is what our theory commits us to. But in 
practice, it is pointed out, we do not behave in the least as our 
theory implies we should. It is only in trivial matters of taste, 
or when only my own desires are at stake, that I admit in practice 
that there is no disputing taste. If I want very much an honor 
for myself, superior comfort for my family, or advancement for 
my friends, I may disparage my competitors with considerable 
ferocity, flaying with the most caustic epithets their intelligence, 
their character, and even their legitimacy. But I do not seriously 
take them to be immoral for standing in my way. Their desire 
is not wrong but only incompatible with my own. As Hume 
noticed, I regard them as inimical, not as vicious. 

The case is quite otherwise in moral conflict. When Hitler 
burns up Jews in incinerators, I do not look upon his ends as dif- 
ferent from, but as legitimate as, my own. On the contrary, my 
whole being cries out that his ideal is wrong, wrong, absolutely 
wrong. My outrage knows no bounds. This is not one mortal 
against another, one preference against another; this is right 
against wrong. I do not consciously give my life for my desires, 
for only a fool would perish with his enemy. But I do give my 
life to end the life of a moral beast. What better proof could 
there be that in such cases I do not take my foe to be only inimical, 
but also devilish ? 

We emotivists are thus taxed with assuming in practice an 
absoluteness which our relativism denies in theory. Or if per- 
chance we are not in practice outraged by the depravity of some 
men’s ideals, that but convicts us of moral insensitivity or shilly- 
shallying or cowardice, as the case may be. 

My colleague, Professor Vivas, reminisces sometimes about 
being on hand when a famous living positivist received his first 
news of a flagrant injustice done a common acquaintance. In the 
shock of surprise, and with seemingly total fervor, he exclaimed, 
‘‘But that is WRONG.’’ Vivas was left with more respect for the 
man and less for his theories. 

There are indeed species of relativism against which such a 
criticism has point. It touches deeply, for instance, the sort 
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of subjectivism according to which my moral judgments are state- 
ments about my feelings. If that were true, I could not even talk 
morally about others, let alone condemn them as evil, let alone 
rightfully condemn them as evil. And it would be incompre- 
hensible why I generate so much heat in describing my state of 
mind. 

But with emotivism the matter is different. In fact, the suc- 
cess of emotivism in avoiding just this weakness of ordinary sub- 
jectivism has always been recognized to be one of the strongest 
arguments for the emotive view. The criticism rests in large 
part on an obvious misunderstanding of what emotivism is. The 
criticism confuses ethics with meta-ethics. Emotivism is of course 
a meta-ethics. The cardinal tenet of this meta-ethices is that every 
man’s ethical philosophy, including, naturally, that of the emoti- 
vist himself, is basically but an expression of his feelings. But 
that does not mean that the emotivist does not have whatever feel- 
ings, and hence whatever moral philosophy, he does in fact have. 
In moral dispute, he will continue to express his feelings fervidly 
and insistently, if they are fervid and insistent feelings. Nor 
does it imply that these feelings are, for him, no more important 
than the feelings of others. When the emotivist confronts ideals 
opposed to his own, he will be outraged to whatever extent he in 
fact is. He will call other ideals wrong because, to him, they are 
wrong, and he will prescribe what is right to others because, to 
him, and not just for him, it is right. Nor is the precedence he 
gives his own biases just an arrogant imposition on the world of 
his own tastes. It is a rightful precedence. If asked why others 
should follow his ideals, he will reply, as would anyone else, ‘‘Be- 
cause they are right.’’ For on the ethical plane, the only meaning 
he has for the word right is in terms of his own feelings; and on 
the meta-ethical level the word does not, of course, occur. 

There is no reason why any of this should be changed by the 
emotivist’s meta-ethical philosophy. One’s urgent feelings, if one 
ever had them, need not become pallid and spineless because one 
recognizes that others too have urgent feelings. I do not cease to 
be myself when I admit there are other people. Nor does my 
recognition that other people’s ethical language reflects their 
feelings, not mine, imply that my language should cease to re- 
fleet mine. My ethical language, like anyone else’s, reflects my 
ethical feelings, not my meta-ethical opinions. 

Stevenson has from the beginning been completely clear about 
this. So has Russell, and so have, as far as I know, all emotivists. 
So to the extent the criticism rests on misunderstanding this 
matter there is little excuse for it. 
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Yet I think I can discern a legitimate point to the criticism. 
Our defense against the charge of inconsistency consists in draw- 
ing an impassable line between our ethical feelings and our meta- 
ethical opinions. Now logically, of course, the two things are 
indeed wholly distinct, as we say they are. But it was not with 
logical inconsistency that we were charged. The indictment was 
that what we did as human beings contradicted what we said as 
philosophers. So we are here talking not just about theories but 
about actual human beings, emotivists. And while the ethical and 
meta-ethical levels are logically distinct, it is of course one human 
being who lives at the same time on these two planes, or perhaps 
alternates between them. 

Now it would indeed be odd if these two compartments of one 
life were, psychologically speaking, wholly water-tight. It does 
seem that there is inevitably some seepage. It is scarcely credible 
that a man who recognizes in theory that all ideals are equally 
legitimate, or equally arbitrary, can find his feelings quite un- 
touched by this recognition. Theoretical relativism does naturally 
temper our feelings, leaving us to some degree less absolutistic than 
we were before. That it does so is not only prima facie more 
plausible than to suppose that we live one life on two hermetically 
sealed levels. It can also be confirmed by observation. Taken by 
and large over the whole of history, a recognition of the relativity 
of ideals has been associated with greater leniency and sympathy 
in practice. Inquisitors are not noted for scepticism. 

The emotivist who remains a complete absolutist on the ethical 
level is therefore either a double personality—an unrealistic sup- 
position—or, as is more likely, he has built a retaining wall about 
his more urgent moral commitments so that they may not be soothed 
by the moderating influences which would normally flow from 
his relativism. If we interpret as charitably as possible the criti- 
cism I have spoken of, we perhaps find that this is the real charge. 
It is not so much that an emotivist asserts in practice what he 
denies in principle. It is rather that he has somehow failed to 
achieve an integration of his own feelings. On the one hand he 
feels the old moral commitments in their jealous absolutism. And 
on the other hand he feels the tempering influences of his relativ- 
ism. And instead of allowing these two tendencies to come to- 
gether and modify each other until a stable harmony is reached, 
he stubbornly holds them apart. In that sense, one might justly 
accuse him of inconsistency, or at least of a willful refusal to live 
in peace with himself. 

But though the criticism may serve to suggest to us such a 
possible inconsistency, it is in the end wrong. For its whole 
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weight depends upon the false assumption that our relativism 
must, when we live in peaceful consistency with it, so temper our 
commitments that they will count for no more to us than commit- 
ments which are not ours, but others’. It foresees our feelings 
attenuated to the point of equality with the feelings of others, so 
that in cases of conflict we can find no reason to choose our own 
ideals over the contrary ideals of others. It sees us incapable of 
expressing our own feelings because we are immediately inhibited 
by our sympathy for the equal legitimacy of a contrary feeling. It 
sees our complete relativism in theory reducing us to complete 
relativism in feeling, no longer able to distinguish good from evil. 
The criticism pictures us watching the proceedings at Dachau and 
able to say only, ‘‘ Well, of course, I feel it is all dreadfully wrong ; 
but then I know Hitler feels it is right; and so I must just try to 
understand.”’ 

There are people like that—people so desirous of sympathizing 
with every point of view that they never find one of their own. 
They mirror with amazing patience and camera-like sensitivity the 
motley succession of ideals they find about them, and, also some- 
what like cameras, they have no bias or focus of their own. They 
are not morally indifferent, but they are vacillating and indecisive, 
unable to wed one because too quick to note every passing beauty. 
Their lens is shattered into the thousand images they record. They 
are never able to make up their minds. 

Such people are often found advocating some kind of relativ- 
ism—cultural, historical, even the relativity of opinions. But 
these relativisms are not, for them, primarily matters of meta-ethi- 
cal doctrine. When taken as meta-ethical notions, most of these 
relativisms are so patently absurd that no person of intelligence 
could espouse them. Such people are not relativists in their 
views but in their sentiments. Their relativism, which is simply 
their indecision and their infinitely sympathetic vacillation, is a 
matter of temperamental bias, not a matter of opinion. It is not 
relativism but eclecticism. One is perplexed whether to condemn 
them for their moral invisibility, their constitutional inability ever 
to speak the simple word ‘‘no’’; or whether to worship the saint- 
liness with which they walk through the world, saluting, like Saint 
Francis, each bird or flower or leper as they chance upon it. But 
in any case, we never pick them to be on our team when we are 
choosing up sides to play for keeps. 

But there is no connection, either logical or psychological, be- 
tween such a temperamental inclination to pass from one bud to 
the next, accepting gratefully even the bitterest honey, and theo- 
retical relativism. An emotivist need not adopt all contrary ideals, 
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either to the exclusion of his own or on a par with it. All he must 
do is recognize that there are contrary ideals and that, while in his 
terms these ideals are evil, his ideals are evil in their terms. And 
that, except in terms of somebody’s ideal, neither ideal is right. 
I do not have to cease to be I in order to acknowledge that an- 
other is not I but he. 

Emotivism does not, then, make one a moral weakling, unable 
to attach oneself to any ideal because one finds all ideals arbitrary. 
Relativism works in us to temper and moderate, not to destroy us. 
The feeling appropriate to our recognition of the equal arbitrari- 
ness of all ideals is neither neutrality nor unending vacillation. It 
is charity. Charity is the emotion which adequately expresses the 
fact that an ideal can be condemned only because it conflicts with 
another, so that to God, who is in conflict with nothing, all things 
are good. Charity acknowledges that what is most evil from my 
point of view is good from its own, and neutral from nature’s. 

But, unlike God, I am in conflict with many things. Charity 
is like the travel that broadens: it broadens, it does not obliterate 
our citizenship in our native country. Charity does not imply 
that all ideals must have equal weight with me, or even a subordi- 
nate place. I may well have to destroy them, as I may have to 
kill a man. Charity implies only that I salute him as I kill him: 
that I kill him as expeditiously as possible, and, if possible, without 
destroying his dignity. The firing squad and the electric chair 
express our ideals. The proffered cigarette and the last meal ex- 
press our charity. Charity to all ideals and commitment to one 
must go together. 

Except for its application to an issue of particular concern to 
contemporary philosophy, none of this is new. Santayana has 
said it more beautifully: ‘‘After adopting an ideal it is neces- 
sary ... without abandoning it, to recognise its relativity. The 
right path is in such matters rather difficult to keep to. On the 
one hand lies fanatical insistence on an ideal once arrived at... . 
On the other hand lies mystical disintegration, which leads men to 
feel so keenly the rights of everything in particular and of the All 
in general, that they retain no hearty allegiance to any human in- 
terest. Between these two abysses winds the narrow path of charity 
and valour.’’ ? 


We should not here speak of tolerance, for we want that word 
to express the fact that one ideal may itself be more tolerant than 
others, as the democratic ideal is more tolerant than the communist. 
Tolerance is internal to an ideal: it is the amount of diversity and 


2 Life of Reason, Scribner, 1954, p. 270. 
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disagreement which that ideal finds to be compatible with itself. 
Charity, on the other hand, is my sympathy for those things towards 
which my ideal is intolerant. And we should presumably want 
to say from time to time that something is not to be tolerated. 
But nothing is outside the scope of charity. 

A blend of strenuous loyalty to one’s own commitments and 
charity toward incompatible ideals is the only state of feeling which 
faithfully reflects our situation in the world. My sometimes 
heated intolerance expresses the fact that I am I—not God, not 
nature, not another mortal. My charity expresses the fact that 
the other fellow is exclusively right to himself, equally right to 
God, and neither right nor wrong to nature. Eclecticism ignores 
the former of these facts, fanaticism the latter. An emotivist 
acknowledges both facts in his theory and expresses both practi- 
cally in charitable idealism. However strong his moral alle- 
giances, they are never wholly absolute. His action may of course 
be decisive, in the the same way that we may act decisively on a 
probability. But inwardly—and also outwardly in the manner of 
his action—his outrage is never total. His relativism leavens his 
morality with charity. 

I do not mean to suggest that relativism as such, as a purely 
intellectual insight, somehow generates the feeling of charity out 
of nothing. I conceive the situation to be rather this. We have, 
as the 18th century said, an innate sympathy with all creatures 
like ourselves, and to the degree they are like ourselves. Now the 
relativist sees a most important resemblance, one which the abso- 
lutist does not see, between those who are right and those who are 
wrong. He sees that all of us, good and bad, are alike in this: 
that our ideals are in all cases but expressions of our feelings, that 
nobody’s ideals are ‘‘true.’’ As I said earlier, he sees that every 
ideal is exclusively right to itself, equally right to God, and neither 
right nor wrong to nature. Thus he sees similarity where the 
absolutist sees only difference. And his sympathies naturally ex- 
pand and increase as a result. Charity is only this natural sym- 
pathy for everyone who is in the same boat, extending even to him 
who has to be pushed over the side lest in his mad raving he lose 
us all. 

For the absolutist, on the other hand, there is no leavening 
agent, nothing to temper his hatred of evil. For him, good men 
and scoundrels do not differ only morally. They are two cities. 

I do not mean, of course, that the absolutist must, to be con- 
sistent, crush forthwith whatever is contrary to his view of what 
is right. He may well recognize that his view is possibly mis- 
taken, so that what he believes to be right is not in fact right. And 
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so he may tolerate others on the ground that possibly they discern 
what is good more accurately than he does. Thus Cromwell urges 
us to bethink us that we may be mistaken; and Mill urges us to 
allow maximum liberty to our opponents, for we may learn from 
them. But that is a negative and begrudging tolerance, not 
charity. It is tolerance for those who disagree, not charity for 
those who are wrong. His tolerance may prompt the absolutist 
to keep his enemies alive as long as possible. It cannot prompt 
him to salute them as they die under his hand. 


AsHER Moore 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


CONCERNING RUSSELL’S ANALYSIS 
OF VALUE JUDGMENTS 


OME readers of Bertrand Russell’s latest philosophical work, 

2 Human Society in Ethics and Politics, may be surprised that 
in his chapter, ‘‘Is There Ethical Knowledge?,’’ he answers with 
a qualified ‘‘yes.’’ The qualification is not as strong as in his 
previous writings, Power and Religion and Science, and is stated 
in the concluding paragraph of the chapter. He says there, ‘‘the 


appeal upon which we depend for the acceptance of our ethical 
theory is not the appeal to the facts of perception, but to the emo- 
tions and feelings which have given rise to the concepts of ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong,’ ‘good’ and ‘bad.’’’ Previously Russell has stressed 
very strongly his view that there could be no scientific knowledge 
of the truth or falsity of ethical judgments, as no ethical terms are 
object words. All empirical statements in science must contain 
either object words or dictionary words defined in terms of them. 
If ethical terms were object words, then their meaning would be 
capable of being learned by confrontation with objects which are 
what they mean. But Russell long ago rejected the view of Moore 
in Principia Ethica. Furthermore, if ethical words were object 
words, they would not presuppose other words. Each by itself 
could express a whole proposition, so that ‘‘good!’’ would have to 
mean ‘‘This is good.’’ But ‘‘this’’ is a proper name and hence 
must indicate some particular, which brings us back to the first 
condition stated. If what is indicated by value terms is the present 
state of the speaker, then this indicative function must lie solely 
in the hearer’s powers of inference, since according to Russell 
value terms do not indicate the state of the speaker directly. One 
may summarize Russell’s judgment, then, by saying that in the 
absence of indicative capacity for value terminology, the only 
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function remaining for ethical judgments to fulfill is that of ex- 
pressing the speaker’s emotions with an eye to influencing the 
behavior of others. 

The contention of this present paper is that even though the ulti- 
mate appeal of ethical judgments is to emotions and feelings, this 
is just as much a factual basis for ethics as if the appeal were to 
perceptual experience of a more public character. Of course, if 
the theory is accepted, we will in no way have eliminated the emo- 
tive or persuasive factors from ethical judgments. Just as there 
are quite often emotional and persuasive aspects in such factual 
statements as ‘‘I am starving,’’ so there will probably always be 
emotive aspects in ethical judgments. But our theory will at- 
tempt to demonstrate, through the medium of Russell’s position, 
how it is that ethical judgments indicate an emotional state of the 
speaker, and thus can be scientifically tested. There is no attempt 
made here to solve the problem of convincing people that our 
emotional states should command respect and attention, but as we 
shall reiterate later, this is more properly a problem of politics 
than of ethics. 

In demonstrating the manner in which ethical statements indi- 
cate facts of emotion and feeling, even though not directly, it is 
enlightening to consider the problem Russell faced when he ap- 
praised the claims of physics to the status of an empirical science. 
If physics is an empirical science, then observation and experiment 
should be the keys to the discovery of the laws and principles of 
physics. But in Russell’s own words :? 


What can we learn by observation and experiment? 

Nothing, so far as physics is concerned, except immediate data of sense: 
certain patches of colour, sounds tastes, smells, ete., with certain spatio- 
temporal relations. : 

The supposed contents of the physical world are prima facie very dif- 
ferent from these: molecules have no colour, atoms make no noise, electrons 
have no taste, and corpuscles do not even smell. 

If such objects are to be verified, it must be solely through their relation 
to sense data: they must have some kind of correlation with sense data... . 

But how is the correlation itself ascertained? A correlation can only 
be ascertained empirically by the correlated objects being constantly found 
together. But in our case, only one term of the correlation, namely, the 
sensible term, is ever found: the other term seems essentially incapable of 
being found. Therefore, it would seem, the correlation with objects of sense, 
by which physics was to be verified, is itself utterly and forever unverifiable. 


As a basis for the claim that physics is empirically grounded, 
in spite of the predicament referred to above, Russell offers his 
theory of logical constructionism. Quite often we have a group 


1 Mysticism and Logic, New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1929, pp. 145-146. 
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of scientific statements that have need for explanation in order that 
by reducing them to their empirical content we may facilitate test- 
ing. The technique of logical constructions in Russell’s philosophy 
provides this apparatus for the various sciences, especially physics 
where the relationship between the body of propositions and the 
data is not always readily apparent. This does not mean that 
Russell rewrites physics, but that within the structure of the body 
of physical statements he provides an interpretation which demon- 
strates in what manner these statements have an empirical reference. 

Nor is logical constructionism limited strictly to the realm 
of science, for the whole philosophical analysis of the resolution 
of incomplete symbols can be applied to the entire range of human 
experience, yielding analyses which are not entirely linguistic. 
Insofar as ethics deals with the realm of everyday experiences, 
constructionism can be extended to an analysis of the propositions 
containing value terms. Such analysis would consist primarily in 
the enumeration of the properties of the complex we call ‘‘value,”’ 
but which complex does not depend for its existence upon our 
calling it ‘‘value.’’ 

Russell’s theory of descriptions provides a tool of analysis 
by which the referents of ethical terms, indirect and remote though 
such may be, can be shown clearly to be accessible to experience. 
And the extension of the theory of descriptions to ethics would 
avoid any need to seek support for ethical judgments from some 
non-empirical or imaginary realm in order that ethical judgments 
might be considered meaningful. This aspect of the problem 
reminds one of Russell’s argument concerning Meinong’s analysis 
of ‘‘the golden mountain.”’ 

The argument we must examine, then, is that ethical terms 
are incomplete symbols. They do not have meaning in isolation 
but only in sentences where, when regarded as denoting phrases or 
definite descriptions, they can be analyzed according to the theory 
of descriptions or logical constructionism. If there can be mean- 
ingful sentences about golden mountains, which do not refer to 
golden mountains, because these do not exist and cannot be data, 
likewise there can be meaningful sentences about values. Granted 
that values do not exist and cannot be data. Granted that desire 
satisfactions are the existential basis of values. Granted that 
ethical sentences do not directly report desire satisfactions. None- 
theless, a proper philosophical analysis would render value judg- 
ments empirically indicative statements, just as an analysis of 
‘the golden mountain’’ reveals that it refers to elements within 
our experience. 

To demonstrate the direction of the argument, let us see what 
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happens when the word ‘‘ethics’’ and related words are substituted 
in the statement previously quoted from Mysticism and Logic con- 
cerning the application of logical constructionism to physics. The 
reading of the third paragraph would then be: 


The supposed contents of the ethical world are prima facie very different 
from these: values have no colour, ought makes no noise, good has no taste, 
and injustice does not even smell. 


This leaves the empirical status of ethics in precisely the same 
dilemma as physics. In order to verify ethical judgments there 
must be some empirical correlation between judgment and object 
in experience. Yet in ethics, as in physics, all that experience 
reveals is patches of color, sounds, tastes, smells, and so on. Con- 
vinced that one cannot find that correlation with sense objects by 
which ethical judgments would be empirically verified, Russell 
turned to the emotive-persuasive interpretation of value judgments. 

The problem is handled quite differently by Russell in physics, 
where he offers two ways of avoiding the impasse. On the one hand 
we may be in possession of some principle a priori which would sup- 
ply the needed connection. To the extent to which we depend upon 
such a principle, our science is not empirical, and so that alternative 
is to be avoided as far as is possible. This corresponds to the 
rejection of intuitively given a priori ethical principles which Rus- 
sell has made. 

The other alternative Russell suggests is stated immediately 
following the previously quoted passage from Mysticism and Logic. 
When the words ‘‘ethics’’ and ‘‘ethical’’ are substituted for 
‘*physics’’ and ‘‘physical,’’ this alternative reads as follows. 


We may succeed in actually defining the objects of ethics as functions 
of sense-data, Just in so far as ethics leads to expectations, this must be 
possible, since we can only expect what can be experienced. And in so far as 
the ethical state of affairs is inferred from sense-data, it must be capable 
of expression as a function of sense-data. 


The application of the theory of descriptions to ethical analysis 
would reveal the terms of ethics to be not proper names, referring 
directly to sense-data, but rather disguised descriptions which can 
only be interpreted as incomplete symbols. To illustrate the point, 
consider that Russell would hold that in the sentence ‘‘God exists’’ 
‘*God’’ can be meaningfully interpreted as an incomplete symbol, 
but not as a name. This follows from Russell’s position that the 


term ‘‘existence’’ can only be significantly applied when we are 


dealing with propositions or with such phrases as only acquire 
meaning when put into a context which with ‘‘existence’’ or some 
cognate word constitutes a proposition. Thus ‘‘existence’’ can be 
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applied to descriptions, but not to proper names. This limited 
range of application for ‘‘existence’’ and comparable terms is 
hidden from our attention by the use of what appear to be proper 
names in a way that actually makes them descriptions. An anal- 
ysis of such a statement reveals that it is a description, not a 
proper name, which is the subject of the proposition expressed by 
the statement. Thus we may significantly ask whether God ex- 
ists, according to Russell, though in this case ‘‘ ‘God’ means ‘the 
supreme Being’ or ‘the ens realissimum’ or whatever other descrip- 
tions we may prefer. If ‘God’ were a proper name, God would 
have to be a datum; and then no question could arise as to His 
existence.’’ ? 

Likewise ethical sentences, such as ‘‘ Goodness exists,’’ or ‘‘The 
Good exists,’’ or ‘‘Goodness is rewarded and badness is punished,’’ 
can be shown to have meaning if interpreted as incomplete symbols. 
According to Russell, beyond the possible recording of a sociologi- 
cal fact, these sentences merely express feelings of the speaker in 
his attempt to persuade people to act in such and such a manner. 
‘*Goodness’’ and ‘‘the Good’’ are not names, for if they were, then 
goodness and the good would have to be data. Since Russell is 
convinced that values are not immediately presented in experience, 
for him value terms cannot be names. 


‘*Goodness exists’? must then be interpreted through a definite 
description. Such a description as ‘‘The satisfaction of desires’’ 
would be in line with Russell’s own thinking concerning the nature 
of goodness. Thus ‘‘Goodness exists’’ becomes ‘‘The satisfaction 
of desires exists.’’ This is capable of being further interpreted 
as ‘‘There are entities a, b, c, . . . 2, such that the statement ‘zx 
satisfies someone’ is true if z is a or b orc . . . 2, and false other- 


9? 


wise.’’ ‘‘The Good exists’’ would be likewise interpreted in terms 
of a propositional function which replaces the subject of the sen- 
tence which apparently has the good as its subject. ‘‘Goodness 
is rewarded and badness is punished’’ would be analyzed as: 
[‘* ‘2 is good and «& is rewarded’ and ‘y is bad and y is punished’ ”’ 
is sometimes true, and for all values of x and y, zx is not identical 
with y.] Or in more complete form: [‘‘There are entities a, b, 
C, ... 2, Such that the statements (‘zx satisfies someone’ and ‘zx is 
rewarded’) and (‘y dissatisfies someone’ and ‘y is punished’) 
are trueifzisaorborc...orz,andifyisaorbore...or 
2n, and if for all values of x and y, x is not identical with y,’’ and 
false otherwise. ] 

This is a very complex analysis and may seem to strain one’s 


2 Ibid., p. 176. 
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sense of reality. Let it be said that it is not intended that one 
should accept the above analysis as being what one consciously 
means when uttering the ethical convictions considered. No more 
is it the case that such a complex philosophical analysis is in the 
ordinary person’s mind when he passes an ethical judgment than 
when he says ‘‘The table is brown,’’ or ‘‘The table is in front of 
the chair.’’ Yet just as Russell holds that such physical objects 
as tables and chairs must be demonstrated to be constructs from 
sense data, so one could interpret the theory of logical construc- 
tions to cover the objects of ethics. In ordinary life-experience 
one speaks freely and loosely of many ‘‘the so-and-so’s,’’ without 
going through a detailed logical analysis. But if ‘‘the so-and-so’s’’ 
are going to be treated as subjects for an empirical inquiry, whether 
the field be physics or ethics, their relationship to sense data must 
be established. If the view that they are immediately presented 
in experience is rejected, their status as logical constructions and 
the status of their symbolic expression as incomplete symbols must 
be recognized. 

Once more substituting the terms of ethics in a statement of 
Russell’s,? this time about the nature of classes, we can reinforce 
our present point. (Here the term ‘‘value’’ has been substituted 
for ‘‘class.’’) 


We must seek a definition of ‘value’ on the same lines as the definition of 
descriptions, i.e. a definition which will assign a meaning to propositions in 
whose verbal or symbolic expressions words or symbols apparently represent- 
ing values occur, but which will assign a meaning that altogether eliminates 
all mention of values from a right analysis of such propositions. We shall 
then be able to say that the symbols for values are mere conveniences, not 
representing objects called ‘values’ and that values are in fact, like descrip- 
tions, logical fictions, or (as we say) ‘‘incomplete symbols.’’ 


Of course, as many previous writers have pointed out, the choice 
of the expression ‘‘logical fiction’’ is unfortunate, for Russell cer- 
tainly does not mean that classes or numbers are fictitious or unreal 
in the usual sense. Likewise it is not intended to imply that Rus- 
sell thinks people make values up from their imagination. 

Now the particular analyses offered so far may not be accept- 
able to Russell, even’ though they are based on his own writings 
on the matter.* They most certainly are not acceptable to those 
persons who do not hold some form of the desire theory of value 
or one of the many similar theories. Obviously no defense has 


8 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, London, George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1919, reprinted 1950, pp. 181-182; emphasis supplied. 

4 Human Society in Ethics and Politics, London, George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1954, Chapters 4 and 9. 
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been made of Russell’s analysis of value as satisfaction of desire. 
Russell claims no more for his own analysis of value than that it is 
in keeping with what the majority of mankind feel and practice. 
Nonetheless, he does give indications that the sort of analysis pro- 
posed here would be acceptable philosophical labor and at the 
same time be an advancement toward a correct interpretation of 
ethical judgments. This latter thought he expresses in the first 
paragraph of his reply to Professor Buchler’s contribution to 
The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell. There he says that what he 
means by saying the good is primarily the desired is ‘‘that it is 
to be defined in terms of desire, and that to define it as the desired 
is a first step toward a correct definition.’’ 

In his own practice Russell has engaged in analyses of the kind 
given here, though he has not so clearly identified‘the nature of his 
treatment of ethical terms as an analysis of incomplete symbols. 
Thus it is that in considering the ethical problem of the ‘‘ought,’’ 
Russell has given the following analysis: ° 


Perhaps the best way to approach the subject of ethics is to ask what 
is meant when a person says: ‘‘ You ought to do so-and-so’’ or ‘‘I ought to do 
so-and-so’’. Primarily, a sentence of this sort has an emotional content; it 
means ‘‘this is the act towards which I feel the emotion of approval’’. 


Here the resolution of ‘‘ought’’ into a phrase which has an im- 
mediate reference to experience is the same type of analysis as that 
explained above. 

Russell has not adhered consistently to one analysis of ‘‘ought,’’ 
but they all have followed the general pattern of analysis of incom- 
pletesymbols. Thus in A History of Western Philosophy ° ‘‘ ought’’ 
is analyzed as ‘‘what the speaker wishes me to desire.’’ In Au- 
thority and the Individual* the analysis is in terms of ‘‘a sense of 
moral compulsion to fulfil . . . creative impulses, and a sense of 
moral exaltation when ... [such has been done].’’ Thus, for 
example, to say ‘‘This act is what I ought to do’’ means ‘‘ This 
is the act that realizes my sense of moral compulsion to fulfil cre- 
ative impulses and my sense of moral exaltation when I have done 
so.’’ Here ‘‘moral’’ may be taken to be an adjective describing 
a certain quality of experience, equivalent in nature to an emotion 
of fear, hope, despair, and so on. The form of this analysis is the 


5 Philosophy, New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1927, p. 226. 
6A History of Western Philosophy, New York, Simon & Schuster, 1945, 
p- 116. 


1 Authority and the Individual, London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1949, p. 112. 
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familiar ‘‘There are terms a and b, such that ‘z is what I ought to 
do’ is true if x is a and z is b, and not otherwise.’’ 

Russell’s latest and most precise resolution of ‘‘ought’’ into 
a descriptive phrase is expressed thus: ‘‘ What we ‘ought’ to do is, 
by definition, the act which is right.’’* ‘‘Right’’ has previously 
been resolved by the indefinite descriptive phrase: ‘‘An act of 
which, on the available evidence, the effects are likely to be better 
than those of any other act that is possible in the cireumstances.’’ 
‘*Good”’ and ‘‘better’’ were earlier resolved into definite descrip- 
tions having the satisfaction of desire as their object. 

This may sound like so much sound and fury, signifying nothing, 
but if this analysis is satisfactory, the incomplete symbol ‘‘ought’’ 
has disappeared and been replaced by a phrase which does refer to 
immediate experiences. This locates the reference of ethical judg- 
ments in human emotions, where they can be analyzed and studied. 
The so-called ‘‘subjectivity’’ of human emotions offers no barrier 
to their serving as the data for ethical object words. That these 
experiences are of the type which can only be reported as the 
result of introspection does not of itself disqualify the subject 
matter of ethics from being treated in empirical inquiry. Com- 
menting on those who hold that introspection is not admissible 
in scientific inquiry and that nothing can be admitted except it be 
derived from public data, Russell says that this view is absurd, 
and that ‘‘there is knowledge of private data, and that there is no 
reason why there should not be a science of them.’’® This science 
as Russell sees it would be psychology, and it well might be that 
the empirical investigation of value judgments properly belongs 
in what we today call ‘‘psychology,’’ leaving the balance of tradi- 
tional ethics to politics. This is Russell’s own tentative conclusion, 
when he observes that: 


The data of science are individual percepts, and these are far more sub- 
jective than common sense supposes; nevertheless, upon this basis the imposing 
edifice of impersonal science has been built up. This depends upon the fact 
that there are certain respects in which the percepts of the majority agree, 
and that the divergent percepts of the colour-blind and the victims of halluci- 
nations can be ignored. It may be that there is some similar way of arriving 
at objectivity in ethics; if so, since it must involve appeal to the majority, 
it will take us from personal ethics into the sphere of politics, which is, in 
fact, very difficult to separate from ethics.10 


JoHn L. McKENNEY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


8 Human Society in Ethics and Politics, p. 116. 
® Human Knowledge, New York, Simon & Schuster, 1948, pp. 45-48. 
10 Human Society in Ethics and Politics, p. 27. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


THE ALLEGED INADEQUACY OF METHODOLOGICAL INDIVIDUALISM 


N a recent issue of this JourNau Mr. Leon J. Goldstein attacked 

the principle of methodological individualism in social science * 
as formulated by me.? He says that he does not wish to defend the 
holist or historicist method against which I advanced an individ- 
ualist method (though some of his remarks have, to my apprehensive 
ears, a somewhat historicist ring—for instance, he speaks on page 811 
of the need to explain how a whole social situation came to be what 
it is by recourse to ‘‘a system of sociocultural laws’’; but no doubt 
an innocent interpretation can be put on this unguarded remark). 
His thesis is that methodological individualism is intolerably re- 
strictive since it prohibits not only historicist sociology to which 
he is opposed, but some perfectly legitimate and non-historicist 
kinds of description and explanation, particularly in anthropology. 
He also charges me with being unduly restrictive in two further 
ways and with intellectual confusion. Alas, it seems to me that 
his criticisms are baseless and that he has not undermined meth- 
odological individualism as I formulated it at all. To show this 
I am afraid that I shall have to indulge in an immodest amount 
of quotation of myself because most of his criticisms depend on 
misreadings of my views. 

(1) Mr. Goldstein stresses again and again that many cultural 
phenomena cannot be explained in terms of the personal disposi- 
tions of particular individuals. He speaks of ‘‘ problems for which 
the particular individuals are irrelevant’’ (p. 802), of descriptions 
of kinship systems which make ‘‘no appeal to the psychological 
dispositions of individual people’’ (p. 806), of sociological concepts 
which are not ‘‘analyzable in terms of the actions, interests, and 
volitions of specific individuals’’ (p. 813), and more to the same 
effect. The unwary reader would certainly gain the impression 
that the methodological position he is attacking requires the ex- 
planation of any social situation, whether it be a unique situation, 
or a recurrent situation such as inflation, or a local situation which 
persists through long stretches of time such as some particular 
kinship system, to be in terms of the personal idiosyncrasies of 
separately identifiable individuals. This would certainly be an 
absurdly narrow requirement and it is one which I have explicitly 


1‘*The Inadequacy of the Principle of Methodological Individualism,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. LITI, No. 25 (December 6, 1956), pp. 801-813. 

2**Tdeal Types and Historical Explanation,’’ in Readings in the Philos- 
ophy of Science, ed. by Feig] and Brodbeck. 
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and repeatedly disavowed. In the ‘‘Ideal Types’’ paper which 
Mr. Goldstein attacks, I said: ‘‘An explanation may be in terms of 
typical dispositions of more or less anonymous individuals’’ (op. 
cit., p. 732, italics in the original), and again: ‘‘The mark of an 
explanation in principle [the kind of explanation with which that 
paper was largely concerned] is its reliance on typical dispositions 
and its disregard of personal differences’’ (p. 737). Moreover, I 
spent three pages of a five-page reply * (to which Mr. Goldstein 
refers) to an earlier criticism insisting to the point of tedium 
‘that an individualistic explanation of a social event need not re- 
fer to spectfic individuals,’’ that it may be an ‘‘anonymous, short- 
hand individualistic explanation’? which makes ‘‘only tacit re- 
ferences to anonymous individuals’’ (pp. 60-62, italics in the 
original). } 

Footnote 19 of Mr. Goldstein’s article indicates that he became 
reluctantly aware, on reading that reply and re-reading my origi- 
nal article, that this is indeed my position. Unfortunately, he 
did not feel obliged to reconsider any of those criticisms which 
presuppose that I hold the absurdly narrow view which he attri- 
butes to me in the main body of his article. On the contrary. In 
footnote 34 he gives a précis of a further passage in my ‘‘Ideal 
Types’’ paper where I explicitly included not only the more per- 
sonal or temperamental dispositions of people in their private 
capacity but also the more impersonal or institutionalized disposi- 
tions of people in their public capacity—dispositions ‘‘ which 
may vary very little when one man undertakes another’s role’’ 
(p. 741)—and where I emphasized the special importance of the 
latter kind of disposition for social science; but instead of admit- 
ting that this is further evidence that I do not regard social science 
as a sort of multiple biography Mr. Goldstein complains that I have 
confused the latter kind of disposition with the former. First 
he knowingly puts a too narrow interpretation on my views; then 
he condemns statements of mine which conflict with that inter- 
pretation as evidence of my intellectual confusion ! 

(2) His article contains another very different line of criticism 
to the effect that ‘‘even where there may be dispositions that are 
universal among men, these could not be used in explaining how 
any given social institution of a specific people . . . came to be as 
it is’? (p. 807). On this criticism of myself I will make three 
comments. (a) It does at least have the merit of countering all his 
other criticisms which wrongly assume that I permit the use of 


8 ** Methodological Individualism: A Reply,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 
22, No. 1, January 1955. 
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only the peculiar dispositions of specific people. (b) However, 
when in my ‘‘Ideal Types’’ paper I was considering historical ex- 
planations of unique events, I said: ‘‘The idea that the historian’s 
interpretative principles are simply generalisations about human 
nature... is inadequate. His knowledge of human nature in 
general has to be supplemented by a knowledge of the peculiar per- 
sonalities of the principal actors concerned’’ (p. 739). (I was 
speaking there of a detailed historical explanation of, say, some 
diplomatic manoeuvre, rather than of an explanation in principle 
of, say, some recurrent or persistent economic or anthropological 
situation.) (c) Even if Mr. Goldstein ignores (b) above, he can- 
not ignore the well-known logical fact that if you combine the 
same major premiss with different minor premisses you get dif- 
ferent conclusions. The same typical disposition may, in slightly 
different circumstances, lead to widely different social results. 
For example, Professor Paul A. Samuelson has constructed an 
economic model where, given a constant marginal propensity to 
consume, ‘‘a single impulse of net investment will . . . send the 
system up to infinity at a compound interest rate of growth. On 
the other hand, a single infinitesimal unit of disinvestment will 
send the system ever downward at an increasing rate.’’ * 

(3) Mr. Goldstein says that my views are unjustifiably restric- 
tive in a second way. He says that I hold that ‘‘until you have 
determined empirically that such a type [t.e., a theoretical model] 
exists . . . it has no content and is theoretically superfluous’’ (p. 
805). He points out, quite rightly, that natural scientists use con- 
cepts like ‘‘ideal gas’’ and complains that I forbid social scientists 
to use an idealizing procedure which has proved so fruitful in phys- 
ics. On this I have two comments. (a) I actually hold (though 
there was no occasion for me to mention this in my ‘‘Ideal Types’’ 
paper) that the empirical applicability of a theoretical concept 
cannot determine its meaning because one can only discover whether 
it has any empirical application if one has first understood its 
meaning. (b) I cannot imagine why Mr. Goldstein supposes that 
I discourage the use of simplification and idealization in intellectual 
experiments in social science when I actually encouraged their use 
in my ‘‘Ideal Types’’ paper—my subject was, after all, ideal types. 
I wrote: ‘‘Such intellectual experimenting may be fruitful even 
if some of the premisses are very unrealistic. For instance, the 
concept of a static economy in equilibrium aids the analysis of the 
changes and disequilibria of actual economies. And gross exag- 

4** Interactions Between the Multiplier Analysis and the Principle of Ac- 


celeration,’’? Readings in Business Cycle Theory (Blakiston Series, Vol. IT), 
p. 268. 
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geration of one factor may show up an influence which would other- 
wise have been overlooked’’ (p. 732). In footnote 6 I stressed the 
analogy between the use of idealized principles in economics and in 
natural science. 

(4) I wonder what view Mr. Goldstein supposes he is rebutting 
when he solemnly announces: ‘‘It is absolutely untrue that every so 
often the people of a society get together to discuss the feasibility 
of bringing change about’’ (p. 812). He is certainly not rebutting 
methodological individualism. I followed in the wake of Adam 
Smith (whose famous passage about the individual being led ‘‘to 
promote an end which was no part of his intention’’ I quoted) and 
Professors F. A. Hayek and K. R. Popper when I spoke of certain 
large social changes as ‘‘human creations—not deliberate crea- 
tions, of course, but the unintended product of the behaviour of 
interacting people’’ (p. 728). I said that part of the object of a 
historical reconstruction should be to show ‘‘that significant events 
which no one intended are resultants of the behaviour of interact- 
ing individuals’’ (p. 743). In chapter 14 of The Open Society 
and Its Enemies (a book to which Goldstein refers) Popper stressed 
the vast difference between methodological individualism proper 
and a naive conspiracy theory of society according to which all 
social changes are brought about deliberately. Hayek’s The 
Counter-Revolution of Science (to which Goldstein also rightly re- 
fers as an authoritative statement of methodological individualism) 
is largely an examination of the important implications of the fact 
that neither the growth nor the working of most social institutions 
are the result of conscious design or control. 

(5) Like some other critics of methodological individualism, 
Mr. Goldstein supposes that in making human dispositions meth- 
odologically primary I ignore their cultural conditioning (p. 807). 
Thus my methodology is accused of being over-restrictive in a 
third way, in that it forbids attempts to explain the existence of a 
disposition which is widespread among the members of a particular 
social group. But this is not so, as an example will indicate. Sup- 
pose that it is established that Huguenot traders were relatively 
prosperous in 17th-century France and suppose that this is ex- 
plained in terms of a widespread disposition among them (a dis- 
position for which there is independent evidence) to plough back 
into their businesses a larger proportion of their profits than was 
customary among their Catholic competitors. Now this explana- 
tory disposition might very well be explained in its turn—perhaps 
in terms of the general thriftiness which Calvinism is said to en- 
courage, and/or in terms of the fewer alternative outlets for the 
cash resources of people whose religious disabilities prevented them 
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from buying landed estates or political offices. (I cannot vouch 
for the historical accuracy of this example.) 

, I agree that methodological individualism allows the forma- 
tion, or ‘‘cultural conditioning,’’ of a widespread disposition to be 
explained only in terms of other human factors and not in terms 
of something *mhuman, such as an alleged historicist law which 
forces people’s dispositions into some pre-determined mould. But 
this is just the anti-historicist point of methodological individ- 
ualism to which Mr. Goldstein does not object. 

(6) I turn, finally, to the particular counter-example which 
Mr. Goldstein cites against methodological individualism. I may 
say that I view this with much more sympathy than I view his 
other allegations. Whatever attitude he may adopt to general 
criticisms a methodologist certainly ought to attend very seriously 
to a heartfelt protest that his methodology would stifle some live 
and kicking piece of research which is producing interesting re- 
sults. Mr. Goldstein’s counter-example concerns an anthropologist 
who has set himself the task of describing the structure and no- 
menclature of a certain kinship system. Of such a systematic 
description Mr. Goldstein says: ‘‘(1) It is not amenable to the 
prescription of methodological individualism and yet it is not 
holistic or historicistic; and (2) it is not psychologistic inasmuch 
as all its concepts are entirely upon the sociocultural level, making 
no appeal to the psychological dispositions of individual people’’ 
(p. 806). 

I readily agree that this piece of anthropological investigation 
does conflict with the narrow view of methodological individualism 
attributed to me by Mr. Goldstein: there is no doubt that you cannot 
explain the stability and peculiar characteristics of a kinship system 
in terms of the personal temperaments and private whims of the 
aunts and grandads who comprise it. The question is whether it 
could be explained in terms of certain widespread and anonymous 
dispositions and beliefs. I shall now show that it could. 

In the first place, what creates kinship relations considered as 
social relationships is people’s attitudes towards each other. True, 
these attitudes will be decisively influenced by their beliefs about 
the biological relationships between them. But, as Hayek has 
pointed out (op. cit., p. 31), if A regards himself and is regarded 
by B and others as B’s father, then from a sociological point of 
view A is B’s ‘‘father’’ even if, as a matter of unknown biological 
fact, B is not the natural son of A. 

Thus kinship relations are created by people’s beliefs about, 
and consequent attitudes towards, each other. What gives a sys- 
tem of such relationships its stability and distinctive character- 
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istics? Mr. Goldstein’s answer, with which I agree, is: certain 
rules concerning marriage, inheritance, residence, etc., rules which 
help to regularize the behavior of a person towards each of his 
‘relations’ and their behavior towards him. Now a rule of this 
sort is simply a widespread disposition. To say, for example, 
that there is a system of primogeniture in a country is to say that 
widows, younger sons, daughters, their relations, friends, and the 
local authorities are all firmly disposed to acquiesce in the inheri- 
tance of a dead man’s land by his eldest son. I conclude that 
there is no difficulty about the idea of an explanation of the sta- 
bility and peculiar features of a certain kinship system in terms 
of certain widespread and persistent dispositions among its mem- 
bers. And I do not see any difficulty about the idea of a further 
explanation, also in individualistic terms, of how they came to 
share these dispositions. There is nothing mysterious about the 
way each of us acquires from example or precept certain habits of 
mind and behavior which are common in our society. My young 
children are already developing a typical English attitude to- 
wards policemen, and I do not need a ‘‘system of sociocultural 
laws’’ to explain this. 

It is my belief that methodological individualism properly 
understood and methodological holism or historicism are exhaus- 
tive alternatives. I do not see how someone can abandon the idea 
that individuals (together with their material resources) are the 
only moving agents in history without introducing the idea that 
there are other, superhuman or subhuman, agencies at work in 
history. My resulting inclination to reject in advance the claim 
made by Mr. Goldstein and others that there is a legitimate position 
between an individualistic and an historicist methodology has not 
been weakened by a perusal of their arguments, all of which seem 
to me to collapse on examination. I therefore remain confident 
that methodological individualism excludes certain undesirable 
kinds of sociology without excluding anything desirable. 


J. W. N. Watkins 


THE LONDON ScHOOL oF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Leory E. Loemker, Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at Emory University, has received a Fulbright grant, 
under the international exchange program, for the academic year 
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of 1958-59. He will do research at the University of Marburg, 
Germany, in the history of 17th-century thought. 


Dr. Frederic H. Young, Associate Professor of English and 
Philosophy at Montclair State College and Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, has received a Fulbright award for the year 1958-59 
to India, where he will deliver lectures on American philosophy. 
At present no courses in American philosophy are offered in Indian 
universities. Dr. Young’s lectures will be given in a series at six 
or seven universities throughout the country, and students attend- 
ing them will receive academic credit. 


Professor Curt J. Ducasse of Brown University and Professor 
Walter Stace of Princeton University will be Visiting Professors 
of Philosophy at New York University in the fall semester of 1958. 

Professor Stephen Toulmin of the Department of Philosophy 
of Leeds University will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy at 
New York University for the spring semester of 1959. 

Under the chairmanship of Professor Sidney Hook, the second 
meeting of the New York University Institute of Philosophy was 
held on March 28 and 29. The Proceedings of the First Annual 
Meeting, Determinism and Freedom in the Age of Modern Science, 
have just been published by the New York University Press. 


Professor F. E. Sparshott of the University of Toronto has been 
appointed Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Northwestern Uni- 
versity for the academic year 1958-59. 

Professor Gustav Bergmann of the State University of Iowa 
and Professor Joseph Margolis of the University of South Carolina 
will be Visiting Professors of Philosophy at Northwestern Uni- 
versity during the summer of 1958. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical 
Conference, the membership voted to change the name of the or- 
ganization to the Southwestern Philosophical Society. Officers 
for 1958 are: President, Professor Robert Rein’l, Louisiana State 
University ; Vice-President, Professor J. Clayton Feaver, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma; and Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Ernest W. 
Dewey, Oklahoma State University. 
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